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I LOVE TO BE ALONE. 

WHILE busy mortals crowd around, 

The city, court and throne, 
Intent to see, and to be seen, 

To know and to be known ; 
1' turn away, content I turn, 

To sweet domestic bow'rs, 
And ponder how I best may spend, 

My life's few fleeting hours. 

The twinkling twilight oft 1 trace, 

Sometimes the dusky dawn, 
My steps unseen by human race, 

1 love to be alone :— — 

Yet sure my thoughtful, musing mind. 

The social transport knows, 
Round many a friend these opening arms 

With extaey would close. 
Sure I would leave my couch by night 

To serve my greatest foe ; 
Would quit the brightest hour of joy 

To wipe the tear of woe. 

'Tis giddy, trifliris, vain parade 

My heart and mind disown } 
The endless buzz by folly made, 

I love to be alone.—- — 
Yet not averse when duty calls, 

I leave my quiet sphere, 
And mingle in the walks of men, 

The walks of men are dear ! 
I love the intellectual feast, 

Shar'd with the good and wise, 



Nor less the little temperate meal 
Simplicity supplies. 

I freely join the rustic throng, 

Licentious scenes unknown ; 
With children plAy, and ere'tis long 

I love to be alone. 
But oh ! while Sorrow's mingled cries 

Through earth's lair vales resound, 
The ear of pensive Fancy tries, 

To Catch the piercing sound ; 
Her wishful eyes survey the shores 

Where sable lovers part, 
His (rembling limbs fell iron tears, 

And anguish breaks her heart. 

Oh ! could I aid this injur'd race, 
I'd seek their flaming zone, 

The white and sable tyrants face, 
Nor wish to be alone. 

And oh ! for sweet sincerity. 
The pensive muse shall guide, 

I feel the lonely lot of man 
Has happiness denied : 

Unbless'd is he who wanders o'er 

The varied plaids oftirne, 
Without a kind and faithful guide, 

Companion of his prime, 
dood-natur'd, faithful, kind and fair. 

Was such a maid my own, 
Better with her my lotto share, 

Than live and die alone. 

Cumberland. 3. W, 
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REPORT or THE PROCEEDIKCS OF THE 

INSTITUTE. 

Cantmwdfrom p. 283, Ho. XXI. 

ANOTHER letter from M. Favel, 
dated Athens, August the £6lh> 
1808, contains an inscription lately 
discovered near the city. It is in 
three lines, and wants only a -few 
letters at the end of the first, and 
the beginning of the second. Re- 
stored by M. Visconti; it expresses, 
that "the scholars of Julius The«- 
dotus, the sophist ofMelila, erected 
this monument to his memory" 
Whether the stone were surmounted 
whh a statue or bust, or merely bore 
a bas-relief, does not appear. M. 
Vtsconti suppos«s it to have been 
the monument of Tbeodotus of Me- 
lita, a little town in Attica, who 
was a celebrated professor of elo- 
a»ence at Athens in the reign of 



Marcus Aurelius, and whose life bat 
been written by Philostratus. 

M. Fisconti has likewise described 
ah antique vase found in Sicily, and 
brought to Paris, where it is in the 
collection of a rich amateur. It is 
a ewer with one handle. Oa it is a 
nymph approaching a fountain, and 
gracefully holding up a very little 
from the ground the border of her 
garment with one hand, while with 
the other she is on the point of re- 
moving a vase which is just filled. 
The water issues from a colossal 
lion's mouth, the only ornament of 
the fountain. Shrubs and aquatic 
plants appear overshadowing the ap- 
proach to it. Between their branches 
are void spaces, in which three Greek 
words are distinctly perceivable. '1 hey 
are written from right to left, which 
proves the great antiquity of the vase. 
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and imply, " 'receive, keep, enjoy," 
wortis of i>oo<t omen, supposed to 
be addressed by tne owner of the 
vase to the person to whom he pre- 
sents it. 

M. Stuatrembre de Sidney, con- 
tinuing his inquiry into certain monu- 
ments of antiquity, and particularly 
those of which we have accouuis in 
ancient authors, finds himself some- 
times obliged to supply the brevity 
of their descriptions by combining 
the ideas of different writers, and 
collecting authorities scattered among 
numerous passages. This he has done 
with respect to the celebrated statue 
of Minerva in the Parthenon ; but 
Jiis paper embraces too many objects 
to admit of abridgment, and could 
not easily be understood without the 
explanatory figures that accom- 
pany it. 

The history of the Oriental nations, 
that have followed the law of Mo- 
hammed, forms a kind of second 
antiquity, filling the melancholy in- 
terval, which the barbarous limes 
designated by the term of the 
middle ages occupy between the 
truly ancient and modern times. 
These people, barbarians themselves 
amid all their luxury and magnifi- 
cence, exhibit to the man of learning 
a new and peculiar literature, and 
to the philosophical observer a re- 
ligion formidable in its effects, and 
simple in its doctrines, but extremely 
complicated in the doctrines that 
have originated from it. M. Silvester 
(k Sacy continues to trace through 
all its ramifications the vast tree of 
religious errors, sprung from the 

frand error of M ohammedanism. The 
h'uses, whose history he has . now 
undertaken, d«rive their origin from 
the sect of Fatimite khalifs, which 
was itself a branch of the Carma- 
tliiaiii, who sprung from the Isnmae- 
lians; a sect, the doctrines, power, 
and astonishing progress of which he 
had already related. The Ishmaelians 
of Persia and Syria, known under 
tlie name of Molasheds and Assassins, 
and famous in the history «f the 
Croisades, have supplied him with 
the subject of a second paper. 

'] he history of this dynasty of 
Ishmaslians was but imperfectly 
known, though mentioned by many 
authors. M. de Sacy however has 



found in the Oriental writers, and 
particularly in the Rouzat Assafa, of 
Mirkhond, materials .to supply the 
deficiency. It was founded about 
the year 1102 by one of those dais, 
or missionaries, whom the Ishmaelians 
sent out under various pretexts, but 
for the secret purpose of propagating 
their doctrines, and making proselytes. 
His name was Hassan, the son of 
Ali, a man of little note, devoted to 
a religious life, hut whose orthodoxy 
was suspected. After various vicissi- 
tudes, the young Hassan, having be- 
gun to distinguish himself, appears 
to have thought it necessary to claim 
an illustrious birth ; and accordingly 
he gave himself out as the descen- 
dant of Mohammed ben Sabbah 
Homeiri, a person celebrated for his 
virtues, and to whom even miracles 
were ascribed. Hence he was fre- 
quently called Has-au ben Sabbah 
and is generally known by this name. 
Hassan, persuaded that the imau- 
mate, or legitimate succession to ail 
the spiritual and temjwral authority, 
transmitted by Ali, to the imaiims 
of his race, resided in the person of 
the Fatimite khalif reigning in Egypt, 
repaired to that country, to pay his 
homage to the vicar of the deity, 
probably not without hopes of reap- 
ing the reward of his zeal. His 
success at first appeared answerable 
to his hopes, and he even became 
tfie favoprite of the jthalif Mostanser; 
but being afterward driven from his 
court, anU obliged to quit Egypt, 
by the intrigues of his enemies,' he 
fled to Syria, and thence inio Persia, 
which he traveised as a dai, every 
where making proselytes to his sect. 
After seven or eight years preaching 
he had procured a great number of 
followers ; and at length by stratagem 
and bribery made himself master of 
the lbrtress of Alamonj, which be- 
longed to the Seldjuk sultan, Melik 
Shah. The sultau sent some troops 
to expel him; but Hassan maintained 
possession of it, though with, a small 
garrison; and, Melik Shah dying,, he 
remained master of Alamont and the 
surrounding territory. From this spot 
he rapidly enlarged his sect by means 
of his dais, and with it his power ; 
and reigned thirty-five years, without 
ever quitting his fortress. At hi} 
death, in 1441, he nominated a sue- 
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cessbr, whose descendants retained 
the sovereignty of Alamont, and the 
other places conquered by the lshmae- 
lians under his reign. After the 
death of Hassan, they extended their 
conquests into Syria, where their 
power was destroyed in 1290 by 
Sultan Bibars ; as it had been in 
Persia by the Mungals under Mola- 
gon in 1255, when Alamont was 
destroyed, and the race of Hassan's 
successors massacred. The sect how- 
ever was not wholly extinguished, 
for it subsists even to the present 
day. 

But what was the origin and sig- 
nification of the name of assassins, 
under which these sectaries are men- 
tioned bv the historians of the Croi- 
sades ? This name has been written 
and pronounced in different ways. 
The chief variations are Assassini, 
Assessing Assisfini, Heisessini, and 
Haussacis. The last two have the 
■advantage of retaining the aspirate 1 , 
which the original word must have 
had. The etymology has been varied 
niore than the orthography. Cassen- 
euve derives it from a Teutonic 
word signifying a cutlass ; Hyde from 
an Arabic word implying to exter- 
minate ; J.S. Assemani from the 
name of a city; Falconet from 
that of a mountain, signifying the 
mountain of a poniard ; Keiske 
hesitates between a corruption of 
Hassan, tlie founder of the dynasty, 
and the Arabic word for a spy; Abbe S. 
Assemani derives it, by transposing 
some letters, from a word implying 
a rock, or strong hold. Menage", in 
his Etymological Dictionary, quotes 
the authority of a Protestant clergy- 
man, Stephen Lemoine, for its being 
derived from an Arabic word im- 
plying herbs, pastures ; so that king 
ot the Assassins would be equivalent 
to king of the pastures. '1 his, ac- 
cording to M. de Sacy, is nearest 
the truth. Haschisch, in Arabic, 
signifies, not a pasture, but an herb ; 
and, by way ot eminence, hemp,* 
as also the inebriating preparation of 
it used in the east: and it is natural 
to infer, that, from their being ac- 
customed to intoxicate themselves 
with this preparation previous to the 

* 41 haschisha, the herb, is supposed 
by some to be an abridgment of the ex- 



desperate acts they were known to 
perform, they were called, in the 
plural, Haschischin. 

M. de Sacy afterward explains 
other names, that have been given 
to the Ishmselians, or Assassins, bv 
Oriental writers. That of Bateni, or 
Batenians, for instance, implies 
'• Partisans of the inward sense ;" 
for they teach, that every thing out- 
ward, as forms of worship, precepts of 
the law, creeds, &c. have an inward 
Sense ; and that all revelation has an 
allegorical meaning. 

Some have lately confounded them 
with the Nobai'ris, and with the 
Druses. M. tie Sacy shows, that 
this is an anachronism, for both 
these sects existed previous to the 
Haschischin, or Assassins. He points 
out too the origin of M Venturi's mis- 
take, when he asserts, that the chief of 
the Druses was the person, whom the 
historians of the Croisades call the 
old man of the mountain. He after- 
ward quotes a passage from Mirkhund, 
who, speaking of the lshrnaelians, 
employs the apellations of r.ifik, 
dais, and fedai's i and he infers from 
the context, that the Ranks were 
the members of the sect at large : 
the dais, the clergy ; and the fedai's, 
those particularly devoted to tne 
ministry. '1 he last of these he sup- 
poses were alone called properly 
Haschischin, from being disposed bv 
the use of Haschisch to pay blind and 
implicit obedience to Hie commands 
of the chief. 

The remotest period of the French 
history, that of the conquest .of Gaul 
by the Franks, appears in some sort 
proolematical : for how could Clovis, 
the king of a single tribe of the 
Franks, and leader of a small army, 
vanquish the Romans, who we're 
masters of Gaul, and subjugate 
the Gauls, a warlike people, ion.' 
formidable to the Komans themselves" 
These questions M levSque has en- 
deavoured to answer in a paper o'i 
the events, which took place aft-r 
the conquest of Gaul by Julius 
Csesar, and previous to that of the 
same country by Clovis. In this lie 
enumerates all the causes, that tended 

presMon, " tlie herb of fakirs," these de- 
votees making great use of il previous to 
the performance of their strange tricks. 
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In succession to weaken the Gauls. 
The first and chief of these was 
•heir subjugation by Caesar. During 
the nineteen years that this war con- 
tinued, the number of Gauls slain 
or disabled amounted on the most 
moderate calculation to fifteen hun- 
dred thousand, suppose we take it 
only at a million, this is one twrd of 
all who were capable of bearing 
arms, for the whole population at 
that time is reckoned only at nine 
millions. After that we readily trace 
in history the commotions that agi- 
tated different parts of Gaul ; risings 
in tavourof the pretenders to the purple, 
while other parts furnished the 
emperors with numbers of loyal 
troops ; the invasion of a formidable 
multitude of barbarians in the time 
of Aurelian ; the bloody and destruc- 
tive war of the peasants, or liagau- 
clae; and the various circumstances, 
that for more than three centuries 
prevented the country from being at 
peace and repeopling itself, it was 
still worse when the barbarians of tne 
north began that war of extermina- 
tion against the Roman empire, which 
ultimately subverted it, and of which 
Gaul was frequently the theatre, the 
Allemanni, a warlike confederacy, as 
it is said, of all the German tubes, 
the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and 
afterwards the Huns, ravaged it in 
succession. The invasion of the Huns, 
though terrible, was indeed transient ; 
but the others did not confine them- 
selves to despoiling the country, they 
conquered from t!>e Romans consider- 
able districts, ami settled themselves 
in them ; the Franks who came after 
them, had only to subjugate the feeble 
remains, that still owned the sway of 
the Romans. 

The Franks first appear in history 
as a formidable confederacy of Ger- 
manic tribes, sometimes making in- 
cursions into Gaul with success, at 
other times repulsed, till we find 
them united under one king named 
Pharamond, of whose actions uolinng 
authentic is recorded. His successor 
Cloclio, engaged the Romans under 
Uie command of .flitius ; but we have 
barely room for conjecture, that he 
was victorious. Of Merovaeus too, 
we know scarcely any thing but Uie 
name, for M. Leveque, questions 
every thing, that the historians usctibe 



to him. He is of opinion, however, 
that this king of the Franks extended 
his dominions to the Seine ; and that 
his reign was not inglorious, since he 
gave his name to the first dynasty 
of the Franks iu Gaul. Childeric, 
his son, enjoyed a higher reputation 
for courage, than for probity. He 
freed Gaul from the Saxons, who had 
ascended the Loire as far as Orleans, 
and taken and sacked that city. He 
came up with them at Angers in their 
retreat, and almost .wholly destroyed 
their army. If he Detained his con- 
quest as we have reason to presume 
he did, his dominions must have ex- 
tended at least from the Scheldt to 
the Loire ; and he may be consider- 
ed as the xeal founder of the king- 
dom of the Franks in Gaul. It is 
not difficult now to conceive, how, 
after his death in 481) it was easy 
for Clovis, in the feeble state of the 
Roman empire, to .extend and estab- 
lish on a -firm basis the dominions 
couquered for him by his father. 

Amid the obscurity of the early 
history of modern nations, tradition 
frequently gives an importance to 
monuments that of themselves would 
attract but little attention. Previous 
to the French revolution, there were 
ou the road from Paris to St. Denis, 
some gothic pillars, surmounted with 
crosses, and placed irregularly on both 
sides of the avenue. Felibren, in his 
History of the Abbey of St. Denis, 
says, on the authority of an ancient 
chronicle, that Philip the Bold, when 
he returned trom Africa with the bones 
of his father, Lewis IX. would bear 
them to St. Denis himself, amid the 
train of priests assembled on the oc- 
casion ; that he was obliged to rest 
himself seven times on the road ; and 
that these crosses mark the places 
where be rested. M. filial, without 
contesting the fact, that Philip did 
bear the bones of his father, or . even 
that he rested at these places, affirms 
that the crosses existed long before. 
He finds them noticed by Suger in 
his life of Lewis the Fat. This wri- 
ter says, they were erected to mark 
the right of toll, and other seignoral 
rights, granted to the abbey by for- 
mer kings, and confirmed by Lewis 
in 1 124. 

In another paper M. Brial commu- 
nicates, from a manuscript of the L2th 
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century, some particulars of two grand 
offices under the crown of France, 
the dapiferat, and grandesiniclialie. 
The author'is Hugh de Cleers, of a 
noble family in Anjou, who was sent 
by Foulques V. count of Anjou, to 
negociate his restoration to the office 
of Grand Seneschal, with Lewis the 
Fat. Lewis having just received a 
complete defeat at Brenneville from 
Henry I. King of England, stood so 
much in need of the assistance of 
his vassals, that the application was 
quickly successful. 

Another paper of M. Rrial, expla- 
natory of a letter written by Ives tie 
Chartres in the twelfth century, is 
little interesting. 

In the next paper M. Boissy D' An- 
glos, proves trom authentic documents, 
that th« treaty of peace of Vervins, 
concluded in 1598, was duly regis- 
tered by the parliament of Paris, 
which Voltaire and others had ques- 
tioned, and a recent historian has 
positively denied. 

M. Pastoret, who is charged with 
the continuation of the Collection of 
Ordinances of the kings of France, 
read a discourse on the public reve- 
nues of France, from the commence- 
ment of the third race to Lewis 
XI. 

The nature and elements of pub- 
lic eulogies might appear foreign to 
the studies of the class, were they 
not connected with it by the consi- 
deration of what they were among 
the ancients. At the same time this 
species of writing is too frequently 
called for among us, by sad and so- 
lemn occasions, uot to lead to a de- 
sire to establish the limits, within 
which our praise should be confined, 
and to determine how far censure is 
allowable. Induced by these motives, 
M. de lisle de Sales has considered 
the subject. His leading principle is, 
that the eulogies of men, who liav^ 
led a public life, should not be pa- 
negyrics, and that historical truth 
should be their basis. Among the an- 
cients Cornelius N«;pos, Plutarch and 
Tacitus, are the only writers of this 
kind worthy to be taken as models. 
M. de Sales would class the accounts 
to be given of the deceased members 
of teamed societies in the following 
manner: a literary life, for great 
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writers ; an historical essay for the 
modest man, who has written but lit- 
tle, and been more ambitious of the 
esteem of his associates; and a his- 
tory properly so called, for the pub- 
lic character, whom fame has placed 
in the rank of great men. With re- 
gard to avoiding ceusure of a man 
lately dead, he observes, that, if truth 
be any where admissible, it' is when 
it can affect nothing but senseless 
ashes j and if the grave be a sacred 
place, so much the more ought it to 
be the inviolable sanctuary of truth. 
The different committees of the 
class have continued their labours 
with assiduity. That of the historians 
of France is preparing the sixteemh 
volume of its collection; that of the 
ordinances of the French kings, its 
fifteenth. That of the literary histo- 
ry of France, though not established 
much above a year, will soon pub- 
lish a quarto volume, the thirteenth 
of that history. The committee of 
medals and inscriptions will finish the 
first volume of the Medallic History 
of his majesty the Emperor, this year, 
1809. 

Among the works printed and pub- 
lished by members of the class, are 
the fourteenth volume of the Collec- 
tion of Historians of France by M. 
Briat. The thirteenth, which he pub- 
lished last year, 1808, contained his- 
torical letters of Popes and other dig- 
nitaries, who participated in the go- 
vernment of church or state, iii the 
last forty years of the 11th century : 
the present brings these documents 
down to the year 1190. The editor 
has endeavoured to ascertain the dates 
of such letters as are without any, 
and has accompanied (hem with ex- 
planatory notes. M. de Uwiseul 
Govffia- has published the first part 
of the second volume of his Pictu- 
resque tour through Greece. M. Mil- 
tin has issued the twelfth number of 
his Collection of Designs from An- 
tique Vases, vulgarly called Etruscan. 
This completes the first of the two 
volumes, of which it is to consist. 
M. Gregoire, in his Literature of the 
I^egrots, has noticed every thing that 
has been done by these despised peo- 
ple, in the different walks of litera- 
ture and the arts. M. Dopant de 
Nemours has presented to the class 
Zz 
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seven volumes of the works jof Tnrgot, 
edited by him. The life of this 
statesman will occupy another volume, 
and a ninth will contain his lighter 
performances. 

Of tue Correspondents of the class 
M. Ribmid has read a general account 
of the monuments and antiquities of 
the department of the Ain. M. de 
Guignes has read an answer to sAmr) 
criticisms on his Ancient History of 
China, in his Voyage to Pekin ; and 
all Historical account of the Chinese 
Astronomy from the most ancient times 
to the year 776 B.C. M. Silvester de 
Secy read a report from the com- 
mittee on the plan of a Chinese 
Dictionary, Which M. <le Guignes is 
to publish. M. Levrier has shown, 
that "a pretended charter of Lewis 
VII. dated 1174, is a forgery. M. 
Charles Piikrs has published his trans- 
lation of Proffessor Heefen's prize 
crssity on the influence of tire Croi- 
sades : a view of the universities and 
system of public education in Pro- 
testant "Germany, particularly in thte 
kingdom of Westphalia : and his re- 
port to the institute on the present 



state of ancient history and literatflre 
in Germany. Another correspondent 
has tent a description of the Bashaw- 
lik of Bagdad, where he has long 
resided. 'This fine conntrv, ravaged, 
since the fall of the K. ha I its, by 
Tartars, Persians and Turks, but still 
retaining some traces of its ancient 
magnificence, is now threatened by 
the formidable and fanatic sect of 
the Wahsbees. The author adds an 
account of this sect, which sprung 
from that of the CarmatiaRs about 
half a century ago, has successively 
subjugated all the tribes, and has at- 
tained such importance, as to spread 
affrijjbt from the Ptrsian Gulf to the 
confines of Syria and Ceziren. — 
These fanatics have drawn the sword 
against all religions, but more espe- 
cially against all other Mussulmans, 
as corrupters of the true religion of 
Mohammed. With this M. de Sacy 
has printed some Other pieces, parti- 
cularly an account of the Yasidees, 
a sect actuated by similar principles, 
though as ancient as the first century 
of Mohammedanism. 
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Patent of Mr. Mark hatnburd Bru- 
nei of Portsea, for a new mode of 
cutting Veneers, or thin board, by 
Machinery. 

Dated Sept. 1806. 

THE machinery for cutting ve- 
neers, consists of a frame, for 
supporting the wood to be cut, ca- 
pable of being elevated, and of being 
moved forwards or backwards as re- 
quired, and of a cutter, which has 
a to and fro motion longitudinally, 
that enables it to separate the veneer, 
as the timber is forced against it. 

The frame is elevated by four screws 
rising from a cast iron carriage, that 
slides in rails at right angles to the 
cutter; each of these screws has a 
toothed wheel at its head, and they come 
sufficiently near, to admit of the ac- 
tion of an endless screw, placed at 
each extremity of a horizontal axis, 
so that on turning it round the four 
elevating screws are made to revohc, 



and raise the bed which they support 
The two elevating screws at one situ 
of the endless screxv, are rjght hand 
screws, and those at the other side, 
are left hand screws ; and the spin- 
dle of the endless screw is furnished 
with handles proper for turning it 
to the degree required for each ve- 
neer. 

Ihe motion of the frame towards 
the cutter and back again, is given 
by a screw acting on a rack, at right 
angles to the cutter, so that by turn- 
ing a wheel at its head, the carriage, 
•with the frame and the timber it 
supports may be moved towards the 
cutter, antl drawn back again, to 
admit of the timber being raised to 
take off another veneer. 

'1 he cutter consists of either a sin- 
gle piece, or of several, screwed to 
a frame which is moved back and 
forwards (by mill-work) before the 
timber horizontally along two rails ; 



